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LETTER OP TRANSMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, May 14, 1914. 
Sir: There is transmitted herewith reports by American consular 
officers on the commerce and industries of the Dominican Republic, 
which have so much general reference information concerning that 
Republic and its development that it is deemed advisable to issue 
them in monograph form. Facts have been taken from tiie report 
of the Receiver General of Customs and from other sources which 
should make it a useful compendium for consultation as to the 
country's trade, resources, etc. 
Respectfully, 

A. H. Baldwin, 

Chiqf of Bureau. 
To Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 



GENERAL FEATURES.. 

Although, next to Cuba, the largest of the West Indies, the island 
which is divided between the Dominican Republic and Haiti is the 
least known and offers the greatest possibilities for future develop- 
ment. The Dominican Republic, occupying more than two-thirds of 
the island, contains a population of only 650,000 to 700,000, scattered 
over an area of approximately 19,300 square miles, while the popula- 
tion of the Republic of Haiti is estimated at several millions. Its 
area is thus about equal to that of the States of Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. 

The population is composed mainly of Creoles of pure Spanish 
descent, and a mixed race of European, African, and Indian wood. 
There are, however, many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo 
Domingo city, where the dry-goods trade is almost exclusively in their 
hands. The language spoken is generally Spanish, but on the Samana 
Peninsula there are a few hundred farmers, some of whom speak 
corrupt English. These descended from the American negro im- 
migrants of 1828. 

FAVORABLE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION — DISTANCES TO FOREIGN PORTS. 

The Republic is bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by the Caribbean Sea, on the east by Mona Passage (which 
is 70 miles wide and which separates the island from Porto Rico), 
and on the west by the Haitian ^Republic. The geographical position 
of the island is very favorable, being between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Caribbean Sea, and thus in the path of ships to and from Europe 
passing through the Panama Canal. The following table shows tne 
distances, in nautical miles, between the principal ports of the Repub- 
lic and those in Europe and America: 



Distance from— 


To 

New 
York. 


To 
Cadiz, 
Spain. 


To 
South- 
amp- 

Eng- 
land. 


To 
Havre, 
France. 


To 
Ham- 
burg, 

Ger- 
many. 


To 

Ha- 

bana, 

Cuba. 


To 
St. 
Thom- 
as, 
West 
Indies. 


To 
La 
Gua- 
ira, 
Vene- 
zuela. 


To 
Colon, 
Pana- 
ma. 


Santo Domingo. 


Miles. 
1,535 
1,245 
1,255 
1,355 
1,370 
1,505 
1,590 
1,605 


Mil*. 
3,125 
3,235 
3,165 
3,090 
3,105 
3,100 
3,180 
3,195 


Miles. 
3,885 
3,995 
3,925 
3,850 
3,869 
3,860 
3,940 
3,955 


Mil*. 
3,925 
4,035 
3,965 
3,890 
3,905 
3,900 
3,980 
3,995 


Miles. 
4,305 
4,415 
4,345 
4,270 
4,285 
4,280 
4,360 
4,375 


Mila. 
935 
645 
710 
820 
835 
965 
880 
870 


Miles. 
295 
415 
345 
260 
275 
270 
350 
365 


Miles. 
500 
730 
660 
565 
580 
490 
510 
500 


Miles. 
810 


Monte Cristi 


840 


Puerto Plata 


910 


9amana. . 


970 


Sanchez 


985 


San Pedro Macorls 


825 


Azua 


750 


Barahona 


740 
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8 DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

The climate of the Dominican Republic is everywhere healthful 
but warm, particularly in the summer months, though even then, 
the temperature rarely rises above 90° F. in the shade. It is rather 
enervating to foreigners, who usually require a few months in a 
northern climate at periods of about two years. The seasons are 
divided into rainy and dry, which, however, vary somewhat in 
different parts of the country. In general, the coolest period is from 
December to March in the dry season, and the warmest from July to 
October during the rainy season. The highest temperature registered 
in the shade in the city of Santo Domingo during 1913 was 92° F., 
on July 12, the lowest being 60.7° F. on February 21. The average 
minimum temperature of the year was 69 ° F. and the average maximum 
temperature was 86° F., according to the meteorological station in 
Santo Domingo. The country is free to a remarkable extent from the 
more virulent contagious and tropical diseases. 

RAINFALL AND IRRIGATION. 

In general, the rainfall, which varies greatly according to seasons, 
is adequate for the various crops, and practically all forms of tropical 
and many forms of temperate vegetation and crops may be raised 
with little effort on the greater part of the island. The greatest 
rainfall is in La Vega Real and along the Bay of Samana, where the 
richest land of the Republic is found. Only m parts of the Province 
of Azua, in the neighborhood of Bani, in the Province of Santo 
Domingo, and in the districts of Barahona and Monte Cristi is the 
rainf all inadequate. In the Province of Azua there has been some 
resort to irrigation and the past year saw the completion of a large 
dam, the chief beneficiary of which will be the Ansonia Sugar Planta- 
tion, which, up to the present, has suffered for lack of rain. 

AGRICUIiTUBAIi POSSIBILITIES. 

Agriculture is and will long remain the chief source of wealth of 
the Dominican Republic. The land under cultivation, however, is 
still largely confined to the regions along the coast and the railroads 
of the north and the region drained by the waters of the Yaque del 
Norte, the Camu, and the Yuna Rivers, extending from the western 
part of the Province of Santiago east to the Bay of Samana, known 
as the Vega Real. This Vega Real is the chief source of the tobacco 
and cacao exports of the country, tobacco being principally raised 
in the western portion and cacao in the eastern. 

The Vega Real Valley, the largest and richest in the Republic, 
extends from the Samana Province, between the northern or Monte 
Cristi Range on the north and the Central Range on the south, to 
the northwestern coast and the Massacre River, a distance of about 
170 miles in length, the width averaging 11 miles toward the center 
and 15 miles at its lower section. 

ADAPTATION OP THE SOIL. 

The soil of the greater portion of the Republic is rich, though in 
the south it is thin and superimposed over white coral rock. Up to 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 9 

the present, this region has been chiefly utilized for the production 
of sugar cane, though large stretches of it, even at accessible points, 
are not under cultivation. It is believed that this soil would be 
admirably adapted to the raising of fibrous plants of the agave family, 
such as maguey, sisal hemp, and the pita. A plantation of agaves 
begins to produce after 2 years and lasts 6 to 20 years, its net annual 
return being valued at $160 to $300 per acre. The Dominican 
Republic is in practically the same latitude as Yucatan, Mexico, 
Hawaii, and the northern part of the Philippines, in all of which 
countries the success of the agave is well known. The spread of its 
cultivation in Hawaii since its introduction in 1893 is particularly 
interesting, in view of the similar meteorological and soil conditions 
in the southern part of the Dominican Republic and in Hawaii. It 
is also believed that the rubber-producing plants, the Hevea Brasil- 
ensis and the Castilloa Elastica, are adapted to this soil. 

Although it has been demonstrated that a good quality of rice can 
be successfully raised in the Dominican Republic, this article, which 
with beans remains the staple diet of the masses of the people, is all 
imported from the British and French East Indies via Hamburg in 
German boats. Fruits, except bananas from a plantation at Sosua, 
are not cultivated for export. 

ORANGES, LIMES, AND GRAPEFRUIT GROW WILD. 

Oranges and limes grow wild throughout the island, and the grape- 
fruit, which grows in the district of Barahona is not utilized, as the 
natives dislike its flavor. Some of these Barahona grapefruit are 
distinctly fine. The Dominican orange is also of a very fine quality; 
the bitter and sour, as well as the sweet oranges are found. In tne 
absence of refrigerating boats and systematic cultivation none are 
exported. The sour orange is quite as sour as a lemon and much 
larger and is a good substitute for the lemon or lime. It is believed 
that limes could be profitably cultivated for export and a portion of 
the coast between Sosua and Cape Frances Viejo was tentatively 
selected by a promoter during the course of the year for such a 
plantation, but as far as is known no decision was reached in the 
matter. 

SUGAR CULTIVATION. 

In normal years sugar is the leading agricultural product of the 
Republic. The extent and fertility of the lands suitable for the 
cultivation of this product have no rival in any of the Antilles. In 
many parts of the country there is no need of replanting the cane for 
many years. 

Cacao took the leading place in the value of exports from the Do- 
minican Republic during 1913, a position which m recent years has 
almost invariably been occupied by sugar. The small sugar crop was 
due to drought in 1912, and its value was greatly reduced on account 
of the low prices that prevailed during the past year. Though at times 
the price was so low as to make it hardly profitable, sugar men here 
regard this as merely a temporary condition due to the reduction of 
the tariff on sugar entering the United States and the consequent 
flooding of the market. It is believed that in the end the tariff 
reduction will greatly benefit this Dominican industry and consid- 
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10 DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

erable preparations are now going on for the clearing of land to be 
devoted to sugar by the various estates, the installation of new 
machinery, and the improvement of railroad facilities. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of these various improvements will reach 
$2,000,000. One sugar estate which now has over 2,000 acres under 
cultivation expects to have over 3,000 next year. There is also the 
possibility of the erection of a sugar mill on this estate. 

The last sugar crop was excellent, but as nearly all of it was not 
shipped until after the beginning of 1914 it does not appear in the above 
export figures. It is believed tnat, at least in volume, the exports of 
sugar for 1914 will be larger than those of any previous year, and a crop 
of 125,000 tons has been predicted for this year. The Dominican Re- 
public now ranks seventh among sugar-producing countries. Nearly 
all the sugar goes to the United States, Great Britain, and Canada, 
and considerable quantities shipped to the United States are in fact 
transshipped to Canadian or European ports. 

The average price per ton for sugar for the five-year period 
1907-1912, as shown by the Dominican customs valuations, was 
$59.34, whereas last year's crop brought only $46.27 per ton, the 
crop of 1912 bringing $65.67 per ton. 

THE OAOAO INDUSTRY. 

The cultivation of cacao has made remarkable progress in the 
Republic, as it does not require large expenditure for Tabor or the 
erection of costly machinery, as in the case of sugar. The cacao 
tree commences to bear four years after the seed is planted and 
reaches its full productiveness in the eighth year, after which no 
limit has been observed as to the length of time it will continue to 
bear the maximum quantity of fruit. The tree requires a deep, 
rich soil, of which there is an abundance in the Republic, for the 
indefinite extension of its culture. 

The 1913 crop of cacao was the best in the history of the country 
except that of 1912, the slight falling off in the crop being due to 
political disturbances, drougnt, and damage by insect pests. This 
product alone yielded 40 per cent of the export values of the year. 
Dominican cacao, though it ranks well, is capable of considerable 
improvement if more careful growing, drying, and handling were 
practiced. Though there are several plantations of some size owned 
oy foreigners, most of the product is raised on comparatively small 
native holdings, and little or no attempt at scientific growing or 
handling is made. The United States took 66 per cent of the exports, 
the remainder being about eaually divided between France and 
Germany. Like sugar and conee, a considerable amount of cacao 
is shipped to the United States to order, and reshipped to European 
ports. 

TOBACCO CULTUBE AND PBIOES. 

The country is everywhere well adapted to tobacco culture. Experi- 
ments are now being made, with governmental aid, for improving 
the cultivation and curing of the plant, which will add to its value 
and desirability for export. But until there is a radical change in the 
method of selling, and means provided for storing, and of securing 
the purchased product from damage after storage, this Dominican 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINICAN BEPUBLIO. 11 

tobacco, of excellent natural quality, will continue to bring low 
prices; and the present monopoly of practically one purchaser of 95 
per cent of the entire amount exported will not be interfered with 
oy competitive purchasing demand. 

Of the four great agricultural staples — cacao, sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco — the latter crop showed the greatest improvement in quan- 
tity and value during 1913, registering more than 50 per cent increase 
over the previous year, and falling but little short of the banner 
year of 1911, when 13,831 metric tons brought $1,421,424. It is 
reported that some 60,000 bales of tobacco of the last crop, of a 
value of approximately $300,000, still remain in the Republic for 
shipment. 

It was the large crop of 1911 that apparently interrupted imme- 
diate further advance m the growing of tobacco, for by reason of 
the low prices offered, an average of $4 per hundred pounds, farmers 
growing it or merchants taking it for payment of supplies advanced 
called on the Government for aid in holding the crop. The Govern- 
ment gave what assistance it could, with the result tnat a sufficiently 
better price was finally obtained to make the whole average value 
of the crop $5 per hundred pounds. The production fell off in 1912, 
but the prices improved, the average being $5.29 per hundred pounds, 
but with a larger crop in 1913 prices dropped slightly to $5.19 per 
hundred pounds. Germany continues to be the almost exclusive 
purchaser, taking 95 per cent of the crop. 

There was also an improvement in exports of cigars and ciga- 
rettes — $15,168 as compared with $11,820 for 1912. Another 
class of semimanufactured tobacco not listed, a rolled pressed leaf 
for smoking called "andullos," is sent to Haiti in large quantities 
for smoking, and this is classed as ''Leaf tobacco" in the tables of 
statistics. There are several extensive manufacturers of cigars and 
cigarettes, of good quality as a rule, and inexpensive, and the native 
consumption is large, representing many times the quantity ex- 
pressed in the exports, and quadrupling the total production of the 
island, as shown by exports of leaf tobacco. 

DECREASED COFFEE SHIPMENTS. 

The mountain regions of the country, which cover at least one-half 
of the Republic, are specially suited for coffee cultivation. The 
principal coffee exported is grown in the southwestern portion of the 
island in the section around Barahona and Azua, Baranona coffee of 
the caracolillo Quality having a distinctly recognized value in the 
commercial world. The serious drought m this section caused the 
decrease in production. 

The exports of coffee from the Republic decreased from 2,259,147 
kilos (1 kilo = 2.2 pounds), valued at $566,167, in 1912, to 1,048,922 
kilos, valued at $257,076, in 1913. The average export price for 1913 
was about 11 cents per pound, and, although a little lower than for 
1912, the price was considerably above the average for the preceding 
five years. France and the United States are the Dominican Re- 
public's principal customers for coffee, France leading in 1913, taking 
over 50 per cent of the exports, while the United States lead with 
46 per cent in 1912. 
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12 DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

BANANA CULTIVATION. 

Though bananas grow without cultivation throughout the Republic, 
the only place where they are raised for export is on the American- 
owned Sosua plantation at Sosua, on the north coast of the island. 
They are all exported to the United States, and during 1913 brought 
50 cents a bunch. The exports of bananas last year were the largest 
yet recorded. 

Adapted as the soil and climate of the Republic is to the banana 
and plantain, it would seem to be a fine field for enlarged effort of 
native and foreign industry and capital, and that commercialized 
growing would be made feasible and profitable by supplying proper 
means of transportation for this fruit. 

The development of the banana trade elsewhere — in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and Soutn America, and in the West Indies, with the exception of 
the Dominican Republic — has been remarkable in the past 10 years. 
There seems no limit to the quantity that would be consumed, since 
the banana has become recognized not only as an excellent fruit but 
as a most nutritive food product. 

Reports received from Tuerto Plata to the effect that on January 
15 ; 1914, another hurricane struck the Sosua plantation, entirely 
ruining the crop for 1914, gives a discouraging outlook for this year's 
exports. It makes pertinent the inquiry as to why the only large 
banana-growing farm was developed in the only hurricane zone of 
the Republic, lor the island is singularly free from destructive wind 
or rain storms, in that respect being an anomaly among tropical 
countries. 

PROGRESS IN COTTON CULTIVATION. 

There was a slight decrease in the quantity and value of the cotton 
shipments last year, doubtless due to the unsatisfactory labor condi- 
tions during the political disturbances. 

• The increase of cotton exports in five years from zero to the cred- 
itable valuation of about $100,000 is regarded as evincing a perma- 
nency of cultivation and extension of area. Muchprogress has been 
made, especially in the Puerto Plata and Monte Cristi sections and 
in the fine valley of the Yaqui River, in growing sea-island cotton 
from imported selected seed, and this cultivated staple, when mixed 
with the native cotton, an indigenous tree growth and hardy per- 
ennial, makes a product much sought for by all textile manufacturers. 

NEED OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

The great need of the Dominican Republic, in the matter of agri- 
cultural development, is for practical experiment stations and agri- 
cultural schools, under the direction of foreign experts, at a number 
of places in the island, and recommendations for the establishment of 
such stations, to make meteorological observations, practical experi- 
ments in the improvement of existing crops and the introduction of 
new ones, as well as practical agricultural instruction and the compila- 
tion of statistics, have been made by the acting director general of 
agriculture, but his recommendation has not yet been acted upon. Two 
experiments along this line have been made — the tobacco experi- 
mental station at Santiago and the agricultural school at San Cris- 
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tobal. Both, however, had to be closed, and it is uncertain when 
they will be reopened. 

The cultivation of many of the principal crops of the Republic — 
such as sugar, for instance — at least on any considerable scale does 
not extend back more than a few decades. Little effort is needed 
or expended in aiding the soil, which is almost or entirely virgin. 
Agricultural implements, except the smaller tools, are little used, and 
the need of f ertilizer has usually not yet been felt. Native labor is 
comparatively cheap, but rather unreliable, resulting in the frequent 
necessity of importing labor from neighboring West India islands. 
Labor-saving machinery should in many cases meet a real need. 
Practically all the sugar, the bananas for export, and part of the 
cacao and coffee are raised on plantations owned and developed by 
foreign capital. 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 

There are about 6,000,000 acres of hardwood forests in the Republic, 
chief among which is mahogany. Other valuable woods are hgnum- 
vitse, satinwood, walnut, oak, lancewood, and many other kinds of 
cabinet and construction woods. On the high plateaus there are 
millions of acres of Spanish cedar and sabina, suitable for the manu- 
facture of lead pencils and pine. The campeche, mangrove, Brazil 
wood, and divi-divi are among the dye and tanning woods. The yaya 
wood is remarkable for its flexibility and resistance. 

The largest diameters generally procurable are: Cedar, 60 inches; 
mahogany, 35 inches; and lignum-vitse, 10 inches. It is expensive 
to draw out the wood, as there are no roads, and paths have to be 
cleared through the forests. The people usually drag the logs with 
bulls, but the more intelligent use two large wneels on an axle, on 
which they hang the timber. In some sections there are rivers on 
which the logs maybe floated, but one has to wait for a freshet, which 
often delays three years. 

Gums and resins abound. Althotyjh the rubber tree proper is not 
indigenous, there are several varieties of gum trees which produce 
excellent rubber, some of them yielding 1 to 5 pounds per annum. 
As there are millions of these trees in the country there is no reason 
why the rubber industry should not be developed successfully. 

The extraction of forest products, if carried on intelligently, offers 
an immense field to those willing to develop the industry. There are 
miles upon miles of virgin forests with no wild beasts to endanger 
life and where about 100 different kinds of woods of commercial 
value are found. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE. 

Local furniture plants of primitive equipment manage to supply 
the home demand, but in this there is an immense waste of ricnest 
woods, such furniture being made by hand of solid mahogany, rose- 
wood, satinwood, or cedar, when the modern method of veneering 
would supply an equally handsome and useful article with a body 
composed of a cheaper wood. 

It is understood that one or two modern furniture plants, equipped 
with the most approved motive power and woodworking machinery, 
are in contemplation for Barahona and Santo Domingo City. It 
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14 DEVELOPMENT OF DOMINICAN BEPUBLIO. 

would appear to be most profitable for the establishment of a veneer 
plant, even far in the interior where inaccessible wood could be manu- 
factured into the thin sheets of veneer of commerce, and packed on 
burros or horses for transportation. Besides making available wood 
that is now beyond reach, it would convert mahogany, satinwood, 
walnut, or rosewood logs at $20 a ton into snug packages of veneer 
sheets or strips worth $200 per ton. 

TRADE IN MAHOGANY AND LIGNUM-VIT-B. 

It is singular that the United States took the bulk of mahogany 
in 1912, and the United Kingdom imported most of the lignum-vit», 
while in 1913 their positions were reversed. The decrease in the 
exports of lignum-vit» and increase in mahogany in 1913 does not 
appear to have been caused by unsatisfactory fignum-vit» prices, 
smce mahogany prices were proportionately lower in comparison with 
x 1912. Mahogany brought $24.20 a ton in 1912 and $18.61 in 1913; 
lignum-vit» brought $19.60 in 1912 and $17.08 per ton in 1913. 
This wood is shipped in logs as a rule, although some timbers are 
rough hewed ana some squared and quartered at the few sawmills 
operated by foreign capital, principally American. 

THE COCONUT TBEE. 

Although not of relatively large importance in Dominican export 
values, the constantly increased production of coconuts speaks promis- 
ingly for an industry which could easily be made the leading one 
from its natural growth. It is recognized in commerce that coconuts 
grown on the Caribbean coast are superior to those on the Atlantic, 
or on the Pacific coasts of other countries. Every requisite for 
profitable growing on a commercial scale is present in the Republic, 
as the trees now bearing export nuts attest. All along the Caribbean 
and Atlantic coasts are cheap lands, well adapted to their culture. 
Removed from danger of hurricanes of other tropical countries, 
requiring no skilled labor, bearing at 7 years of age, invariably drop- 
ping nuts at intervals tne year around for not less than 80 years, 
this industry should attract outside capitalists who are now expending 
millions of dollars developing other less favored countries. 

The demand for the product of the nut either whole or desiccated 
for confectionery uses or copra from which oil is extracted increases 
and prices contmue to advance. 

MINERAL DEPOSITS. 

No minerals have yet been found in commercial quantities except 
oil, which is not at present being worked, though gold, copper, and 
other minerals are mown to exist at various points. A number of 
mining prospectors have explored different parts of the country, 
but as yet unsuccessfully. At times mining prospectors have been 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous persons who are eager for the 
sale of land which is supposed to contain minerals. Great caution 
should be exercised before investing in any company proposing to 
extract minerals in the Dominican Republic. Some salt is evaporated 
from, sea water in the neighborhood of Monte Crista, Palenque, and 
Azua. 
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THE IJVE- STOCK INDUSTRY. 

As in agriculture, few countries offer equal facilities for stock 
raising. (Seat valleys irrigated by abundant streams offer such 
facilities for stock breeding that the future of this industry is most 
promising. There are exceptionally good pasture lands containing 
several varieties of grass and trees, tne leaves of which are fed to 
flnimflla with excellent results. In the Azua and Monte Cristi dis- 
tricts much attention is given to goat breeding. 

GENERAL COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS. 

With the highest records in the history of the Dominican Republic 
for the years 1912 and 1913 for imports, exports, and customs 
collections, in the face of the political unrest and disturbances of 
both years, indisputable evidence is given of increasing enter- 
prise and wider diversity of effort in tne fields of industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture, both foreign and domestic. Without the 
serious handicap of unstable and uncertain government, it is patent 
from the regular broadened fields of effort and ascending scale 
of trade values for the past five years that the Republic would soon 
assume a commanding position in the financial and commercial 
estimate of the world. 

Illustrative of the repressive effect of this governmental inse- 
curity, the reason assigned for decreased export values of the two 
great products, sugar and cacao, furnished from customs returns and 
information from reliable and experienced transportation adminis- 
trators at the points principally affected, can be summed up in the 
following language: 

Bad economic and political conditions, short crops of cacao and coffee from weather 
and revolutionary sources, short sugar crop from same causes, with an abnormally 
low price for sugar, reducing sugar values over $2,000,000 in actual cash income, are 
responsible for unsatisfactory returns. 

Railroads have suffered from the same chaotic political situation, the two public- . 
service corporations now serving the Republic, the Government road from Puerto 
Plata to Santiago, and a road from Sanchez to La Vega and San Francisco de Macoris. 
controlled by Scotch-English capital, showing reduced revenues from freight and 
passengers, and disappointed in plans for extension of trackage and improvement of 
of service and equipment for at least another 12 months. 

The sugar estates, however, do not look for a long period of lowest prices, and have 
made large investments again in improved machinery, enlarged area for cane growing, 
the total value of which will exceed 12,000,000, although a great amount was expended 
in improvements during 1912. 

IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

One decided note of encouragement for the future wealth of the 
Republic is sounded in answers to inquiries regarding the manu- 
facturing status. From these replies it is revealed that numerous 
avenues of industry have been opened during the year which will, 
of course, tend to reduce imports on many articles in future years. 
Among these enlarged in capital or newly established or projected 
plants are lithographing and printing establishments, tanneries, 
shoe factories, cigar and cigarette factories, furniture and box fac- 
tories, bag, overall, clothing, basket, matting, and fibrous plant 
establishments. The contemplated building of new plants at Santi- 
ago, Monte Cristi, La Voe;a, and the new system of electric light and 
waterworks at Santo Domingo, are yet in fieri. Unsatisfactory 
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financial conditions are given as the cause of a less active prosecution 
during the year of electric light, power, and waterworks extension 
at new points, and of enlargement of facilities at the established 
points, particularly Puerto Plata, Santiago, and San Pedro de Macoris. 
The growing importance of the new port of La Romana, opened 
during the latter part of 1912, is significant of the enlarged sugar 
production of the future, as well as of the value of additional facilities 
of transportation for enlarged variety of local produce. Without 
perceptibly decreasing the regular volume of trade at the two nearest 
points available before the opening of La Romana, the customs 
collections here for 1913 were $66,364. An American concern owning 
the Central Romana now has 2,500 acres of sugar land under cultiva- 
tion, from which the first crop was shipped during the first part of this 
year to a central plant in Porto Rico. This central employs some 2,000 
laborers in the cultivation of cane, and is utilizing two tramp steamers, 
flying the English flag, making four trips weekly to Porto Rico. It 
is expected to increase the area under cultivation during the coming 

?rear to 3,500 acres with a contemplated crop of 50 ; 000 tons of cane 
or 1914. The building of a sugar mill at this point is also forecasted. 

PAYMENT OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 

During the six years of the existence of the American Dominican 
Convention customs receipts have mounted from $2,264,167 to the 

frand total of $4,165,816 in 1913, while trade and commerce have 
een stimulated between the Republic and all foreign countries. 
The basic estimate of payment of $1,200,000 per year for interest 
and amortization of the bonded indebtedness, as called for by the 
Convention of 1907, presupposed a collection income of $3,000,000, 
it being provided that the surplus over the prescribed payments of 
$100,000 monthly should be equally divided between the Dominican 
Government and the sinking fund. With increases of collections, 
year by year, the Receivership has several times deposited large 
amounts to the credit of this sinking fund, and with the splendid 
collections of the past year practically $600,000 was appliea to the 
sinking fund in excess of the Convention prescribed minimum, the 
net increase of the sinking fund payment of 1913 over 1912 being 
$300,136, a sum considerably larger than the total sinking fund sur- 
plus for the calendar year 1912, which itself exceeded the previous 
and antecedent years. 

The continued high level of imports of % steel and iron and manu- 
factures thereof, cotton and its manufactures, shows the advancing 
progress of the people and of foreign financial investment, for these 
two barometers of trade conditions are recognized as infallible in all 
the marts of commercial estimate. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

The total trade of the Dominican Republic for the calendar year 
1913 amounted to $19,742,225, a decrease of $860,921 from the figures 
of 1912. This was due entirely to decrease in the value of exports, 
particularly sugar, coffee, and cacao. The total decrease in the value 
of exports was $1,915,301, while imports increased $1,054,380. In 
view of the blockade of the ports of Puerto Plata, Sanchez, and 
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Samana (ports yielding mora than 42 per cent of the entire revenue 
during the fiscal year 1912-13) during September and October, 1913, 
and the revolutionary disturbances leading thereto, the increase in 
imports is all the more remarkable. The decrease in imports was 
due partly to revolutionary disturbances in 1912 and 1913 and partly 
"to drought and to the fall of prices for raw sugar. The total imports 
amounted to $9,272,278 and the exports to $10,469,947, showing 
the smallest trade balance for nearly a decade. The duties collected 
amounted to $4,165,816, the largest in the history of the Convention. 

FOREIGN TRADE FOR PAST NINE TEARS. 

The following table shows the import and export trade for the 
past nine years: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


"1905 


13,096,263 
4,281,337 
5,156,121 
4,767,775 
4,425,913 


16,898,098 
6,543,872 
7,638,536 
9,396,487 
8,113,690 


1910 


16,257,691 
6,949,662 
8,217,898 
9,272,278 


$10,849,623 
11,004,906 
12,385,248 
10,469,947 


1906 


1911 


1907 


1912 , 


1908 


1913 


1909 









With normal prices for sugar, export values for 1913 would have 
exceeded $13,000,000, and the remarkably uniform balance of trade 
of $3,000,000 and over would have been maintained. 

The controlling factors in Dominican trade for 1913 were the 
usual countries of France, United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
United States, the latter continuing to occupy the first position 
for both exports and imports, its combined trade amounting to 
$11,369,829, made up as follows: Exports, $5,600,768, and imports, 
$5,769,061. This is a net increase of Dominican imports from the 
United States of $669,060 compared with 1912, but a net decrease of 
exports thereto of $1,673,838. Since the United States is the con- 
signee of a large part of the sugar and cacao product of this Republic, 
the deficiency evidently arises from the decreased values of over 
$2,000,000 in these two products. Eliminating sugar and cacao, the 
trade of the United States in all other products of imports and exports 
for 1913 exceeded that of any other year, and its percentage oi the 
aggregate trade continued to multiply. 

Germany also keeps its position as second in importance, its com- 
bined trade aggregating $3,746,217, an increase of $343,882 over 
1912. The exports to Germany increased in value $294,335. This 
gain is as easily accounted for as is the decrease in the United States, 
since tobacco alone, which nearly all goes to Germany, shows an 
increased value of $451,438 over 1912. 

France resumes its former place as third in the value of trade, the 
total with that country amounting to $1,162,225, showing an increase 
of $4,101, while the TJnited Kingdom drops back to fourth position 
with an aggregate trade of $972,001, a falling off of $981,221. This 
remarkable decrease in one year is due entirely to the large reduction 
of exports to the United Kingdom from $1,242,980 in 1912 to $241,810 
in 1913; the imports increased from $720,242 to $730,191. 
45261°— 14 3 
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SHAKE SUPPLIED BY EACH COUNTRY IN THE IMPORT TRADE. 

The following table indicates the share of each country in the 
import trade of the Republic for two years: 



Countries of origin. 



1912 



Value. 



Percent- 
age. 



1913 



Value. 



Percent- 



United States 

United Kingdom.. 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Italy. 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

All other countries. 

Total 



$5,100,001 
720,242 
1,628,286 
224,912 
149,734 
131,356 
6,578 
41,901 
214,888 



62.06 
8.76 
19.81 
2.74 
L82 
1.60 
.08 
.51 
2.62 



35,769,061 
730,191 
1,677,833 
274,818 
210,781 
173,106 
7,352 
62,900 
866,737 



62.22 
7.88 
18.10 
2.96 
2.27 
L87 
.68 
.«7 
3.95 



8,217,898 



100.00 



9,272,278 



100.00 



With a total value of imports of $9,272,278, a gain of $1,054,380 
over 1912 and of $3,000,000 over 1911, despite demoralized political 
conditions for a part of tne year, that branch of the foreign commerce 
of the Republic with other countries presents a healtMiu growth. 

Most conspicuous among these importations are five products: Cot- 
ton, and manufactures of; iron and steel, and manufactures of; flour; 
rice; and meat and dairy provisions, which comprise nearly 60 per 
cent of the entire list of all imports, tne aggregate value of these five 
classes being $5,013,072. 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 

The following table shows the imports and their value into the 
Dominican Republic during 1913 and the amounts from the several 
countries: 



Articles. 



United 
States. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Germany. 



France. 



Spain. 



Other 
countries. 



Total. 



Agricultural implements... 



Books, maps, and other 
printed matter , 

Breadstuff*: 

Wheat flour 

All other 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes. 

Coal 

Cotton, and manufactures of. 

Earthen, stone, and china 
ware 

Fibers, vegetable, manufac- 
tures of 

Fish, preserved, and fish 
products 

Fruits and nuts 

Glass and glassware 

Grease, resins, etc., for man- 
ufacture of soap 

Gums and resins 

Hats and caps 

Iron and steel 



Jewelry, including watches 
and clocks 



Leather, and manufactures 
of.....' 

Malt liquors: Beer, in bot- 
tles 



$106,147 
6,884 

10,361 

440,061 
76,715 
146,007 
82,186 
1,040,088 

4,002 

128,023 

210,687 
21,148 
20,144 

70,370 

3,270 

11,165 

1,028,070 

27,475 

242,500 

87,042 



$3,780 
150 

76 



1,043 

2,420 

020 

476,014 

1,667 

44,771 

1,416 

131 

1,586 

604 



504 
122,614 

1,303 

6,465 

1,161 



133,883 



3,200 

6 
3,004 
15,152 



180,807 

34,403 

84,630 

6,260 

1,471 

22,180 

7,630 

00 

3,678 

02,546 

8,640 

17,203 

116,302 



12 



5,334 



1,030 
38,208 



41,771 

410 

12,571 

1,602 

2,260 

065 

61 

2 

5,366 



2,620 

1,777 

208 



$151 



4,831 



720 
1,753 



57,306 

100 

8,002 

5,575 

11,476 

284 



2,880 
5,838 

27 

5,425 

217 



$457 
6,040 

2,610 

2,454 
7,207 
0,114 
12,665 
82,245 

3,828 

2,160 

3,065 
1,015 
1,163 

16,234 



65,851 
87,023 

16,853 

2,151 

2,167 



$143,418 
13,074 

26,421 

443,421 
01,528 

212,834 

05,771 

1,880,211 

45,408 

281,066 

237,605 
37,510 



103,080 

3,371 

80,253 

1,345,800 

56,027 

275,530 

147,182 
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Articles. 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


France. 


Spain. 


Other 
countries. 


Total. 


Metals, and manufactures of. 
Oils... 


•62,831 

384,062 

41,415 

64,764 

6,827 

366,378 
7,466 
27,309 
22,628 
82,683 
141,331 
763 
46,392 
159,161 

1,376 
349,973 
27,401 
274,249 


•1,957 
13,965 
7 855 
1,064 
1,234 

1,560 

1,690 

60 

8,294 

91 

8,284 

3,201 

1,744 

579 

1,116 

206 

8,025 

4,862 


•0,081 
4,972 
6,467 

52,808 
3,339 

87,482 

722,066 

1,165 

20,721 

612 

4,751 

2,004 

1,691 

459 

21,237 
35,357 
23,227 
48,233 


•1,782 

6,943 

123 

4,020 

28,963 

2,714 

560 

1,833 

16,670 

1,833 

3,670 

870 

1,841 

25 

29,127 
2,948 
8,264 

38,937 


•566 

30.078 

67 

7,706 

1,081 

2,081 

538 

80 

2,233 

9 

3,734 

2,991 

21,045 


•3,416 
9,344 
146 
5,241 
2,332 

156,626 

4,443 

685 

13,064 

1,756 

1,607 

10,614 

11,848 

23,020 

16,125 
2,239 
9,956 

13,627 


•69,632 
448,384 


Paints, pigments, and colon. 
Paper, and manufactures of. 
Perfumery and cosmetics . . . 
Provisions, comprising meat 

and dairy products 

Rice 


56,073 
126,683 
43,776 

606, 7*0 

736,751 


Rubber, and manufactures of 
Silk, and manufactures of . . 
Soap 


31,032 
78,600 
86,884 


Sugar and confectionery. . . . 

Umbrellas and canes 

Vegetables 


163,377 
21,233 
84, 581 


Vehicles and boats 

Wines, liquors, and distilled 
spirits •. 


183,244 
89,688 


21,707 
1,675 
1,047 
9,339 


Wood, and manufactures of. 
Wd01, and manufactures of. 
Other articles 


302,398 

77,920 

390,324 


Total 


5,769,061 


730,191 


1,677,833 


274,318 


210,781 


610,094 


9,272,278 







TOTAL IMPORTS AND SHAKE FBOM UNITED STATES FOR TWO YEARS. 

The following table indicates the total value of the imports of the 
articles given in the foregoing table for 1912 and 1913 and the amounts 
from the United States for both years: 



Articles. 



Agricultural implements 

Animals ••• 

Books, maps, and other printed matter 

Breadstufls: 

Wheat flour 

All other 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes 

Coal , 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Earthen, stone, and china ware 

Fibers, vegetable, manufactures of 

Fish, preserved, and fish products 

Fruits and nuts 

Glass and glassware 

Grease, resins, etc., for manufacture of soap 

Gums and resins 

Bats and caps 

Iron and steel 

Jewelry, including watches and clocks 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Malt liquors: Beer, in bottles 

Metals, and manufactures of 

Oils 

Paints, pigments, and colors 

Paper, and manufactures of . , 

Perfumery and cosmetics 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products 

Rice 

Rubber, and manufactures of 

Silk, and manufactures of 

Soap 

Sugar and confectionery 

Umbrellas and canes 

Vegetables 

Vehicles and boats 

Wines, liquors, and distilled spirits 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of 

All other articles 

Total 



Total 



1912 



$139,352 
8,071 
21,867 

453,177 
63,755 

165,843 

53,430 

1,608,465 

49,741 

236,250 

189,864 
20,728 
41,626 
59,908 
3,375 
70,760 
1,626,800 
36,728 

201,312 

107,091 
68,562 

?A2,070 
44,046 

105,152 
40,401 

420,978 

772,982 
26,163 
58,262 
75, 119 

128,260 
16,851 
51,636 

154,403 
64,155 

343,429 
57,339 

320, 157 



8,217,898 



1913 



$143,418 
13,074 
26,421 

443,421 
91,528 

212,834 

95,771 

1,880,211 

45,498 

281,066 

237,695 
37,510 
55,330 

103,989 

3,371 

89,253 

1,345,899 

56,927 

275,530 

147,182 
69,632 

448,384 
56,073 

125,683 
43,776 

606,790 

736,751 
31,032 
78,600 
86,884 

163,377 
21,233 
84,516 

183,244 



77,920 



9,272,278 



From United States. 



1912 



5,100,001 



1913 



$97,176 


$105,147 


7,785 


6,884 


6,180 


10,361 


452,785 


440,961 


53,491 


76,715 


110,086 


146,097 


37,808 


82,186 


859,456 


1,040,968 


3,682 


4,992 


105,645 


128,923 


173,950 


219,687 


12,139 


21,148 


16,689 


29,144 


45,427 


79,370 


3,221 


3,270 


6,013 


11,165 


1,343,637 


1,028,079 


12,253 


27,475 


168,672 


242,509 


10,233 


27,042 


52,982 


52,831 


277,064 


384,082 


28,205 


41,415 


43,092 


54,764 


4,476 


6,827 


240,157 


856,378 


12,057 


7,465 


23,187 


27,309 


20,940 


22,628 


70,361 


82,583 


113,619 


141,331 


975 


753 


31,357 


46,392 


117,085 


159,161 


2,772 


1,376 


301,810 


349,973 


17,542 


27,401 


215,992 


274,249 



5,769,061 
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LABGE TRADE IN COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

As shown by the foregoing statistics cotton and manufactures of 
cotton represent the leading item in the imports into the Republic. 
Chief among the cotton manufactures are clothing;, dress goods, 
thread, mercerized goods, ginghams, bleached and unbleached domes- 
tics, denims, knit goods, etc. With further amendments and read- 
justment of several paragraphs of the tariff law of the Republic, now 
under consideration t>y the Government, cotton imports would increase 
still more, with lower cost to the general consumer and without injury 
to the Government's revenues. 

As in the past, the United States furnished a large proportion of 
these goods. The values from each country for 1913 being as follows: 
From United States, $1,040,988; United Kingdom, $476,914; Ger- 
many, $180,897; Spain, $57,396; Porto Rico, $10,948; the remainder 
coming from France, Italy, and Cuba. 

The continued increase each year in the imports of fiber manufac- 
tures, growing from $171,299 in 1910 to $281,066 in 1913, is largely 
due to the demand for cotton bagging and shipping receptacles for 
sugar, cacao, coffee, etc., and is a good index of the increasing impor- 
tance of these products in the trade A the world. During last year 
the United States supplied a large percentage of the imports in this 
line. 

TRADE IN FLOUB, FISH, AND MEAT AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The slight decrease in flour imports, both in quantity and value 
over the unprecedented heavy imports of 1912, illustrates the perma- 
nent upward trend of Dominican trade toward securing the higher 
quality of staple food products. The increase in flour imports has 
been steady for a long period, but when in 1909, with a duty of $7 a 
barrel, 52,711 barrels were imported, it is not surprising that in 1910, 
with a new duty of $4 per barrel, the imports amounted to 70,196 
barrels, increasing to 81,490 in 1912, and nearly keeping up this 
record for 1913. 

The customs valuation of flour for 1913 shows it to have been 
cheaper than ever before — $5.47 per barrel against $5.56 in 1912 — 
whicn further explains the decrease of $9,756 in imports for 1913. 

Practically all flour imports are from the United States, amounting 
to 7,183,456 kilos (15,834,442 pounds) of the total of 7,225,396 kilos 
(15,929,108 pounds) imported during 1913. 

For the first time fish and fish products amounted in value above 
the $200,000 mark and, when taken in connection with a like regular 
increase in meat and dairy products, including canned meats, most 
of which come preserved by can or pickle process, represents a large 
outlay for these necessary food products. It also suggests renewed 
effort for the extension of native fish and meat and dairy supplies, 
since cattle grazing, hog raising, and fishing could easily become 
sources of exports oy producing larger crops for domestic supply, 
thereby reducmg the necessity for imports in such quantities. The 
United States supplies by far the largest proportion of these imports. 
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IRON AND STEEL, MACHINERY, LEATHER, ETC. 

Iron and steel manufactures are second in importance in the value 
of the imports into the Republic. The United States supplied about 
80 per cent of this trade in 1913. As in 1912, a considerable portion 
consisted of machinery, structural iron, boilers, engines, steel rails, 
wire fencing, etc., for the sugar estates, factories, plantations, and 
farm and dock railways. 

There was a large increase in the imports of leather manufactures 
during last year over 1912, despite the established and growing tanning 
and shoe manufacturing industries in the Republic. The invoices 
show that a large part were boots, shoes, and accessories, leather 
making up not quite the other half. The United States not only 
retained its position during last year but increased its shipments in 
this line into the Republic. 

OILS AND SOAPS. 

Oil is another important article of import, the total value in 1913 
amounting to $448,384, compared with $312,070 in 1912. Cotton- 
seed and olive oils represented the largest value, the United States 
supplying practically all the former and Spain the latter. Coal oil 
naturally made up the chief volume, the United States shipping most 
of this as well as gasoline and lubricating oils. 

With contemplated amendments of the tariff law, especially as 
relating to crude mineral oil for fuel purposes, as distinguished from 
fuel, lubricating, and illuminating oils, importations of oil for fuel 
are expected to greatly increase. At present, crude oil for combus- 
tion purposes is practically prohibited, but since this omission in the 
tariff schedules is probably due to oversight, the desired amendment 
can be reasonably expected at an early date. 

Soap imports continue to increase in value, although the domestic 
manufactures thereof are constantly increasing. The present tariff 
schedule, by not making a distinction between the heavy soap of 

feneral use and the finer soaps of more luxurious demand but of 
igher price, a common weight being the guide for duties imposed, 
acts as a barrier against importations of low-priced bath and toilet 
soaps. With contemplated amendments to the tariff on soap, by 
placing it on a mixed weight and ad valorem basis, it is expected 
that soap importations and revenues therefrom will show a larger 
increase, and the price of common soap lowered proportionately. 
The United States supplies most of this product, the small remainder 
coming principally from France, with Germany, England, and other 
countries contributing. 

The United States furnishes the bulk of sugar imports, consisting 
principally of refined sugar, a small proportion of the total value being 
candy, of which England supplies the chief amount. Consumption 
of both sugar and confections has greatly increased; the imports in 
1909 were valued at $79,055, in 1911 $96,292, and in 1913 $163,377. 
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TRADE IN AMERICAN LUMBER, FURNITURE, PAPER, ETC. 

Nearly 90 per cent of all wood and its manufactures imported in 
1913 were supplied by the United States, Germany coming second 
with decreased shipments, as compared with 1912. While the in- 
crease of 1913 over 1912 was large, it would have been much greater 
had not the importation of builmng woods, which accounted for the 
increase of 1912, been reduced. The great amount of building in 
1912, which continued but with diminished degree the past year, 
prevented ah unprecedented increase in total importations; but of 
manufactured wood articles, such as furniture, residence and office 
equipment, the imports show a heavy increase, the United States 
supplying more than all the other countries combined. 

Tne imports of paper and manufactures of paper from the United 
States increased in value from $43,092 to $54,764 in 1913, thus taking 
the lead from Germany, which country shipped $52,898 worth last 
year compared with $47,652 the previous year. 

The total importations of hats and caps have more than doubled 
in four years, the total in 1909 being $42,068. Italy continues to 
furnish by far the largest proportion of these goods, increasing its 
shipments from $49,714 in 1912 to $57,608 in 1913. Imports from 
the United States also increased from $6,013 in 1912 to $11,165 in 
1913. 

EXTENSION OP AMERICAN TRADE. 

A certain number of representatives of American goods, including 
pharmaceutical products, boots and shoes, automobiles, agricultural 
tools, furniture, etc., visit the country. Nevertheless, though the 
greater part of the imports come from the United States and the 
amount thereof is increasing every year, the sale of a particular line 
of goods is in many cases insufficient to warrant the sending of a 
special representative. It would be advantageous if American manu- 
facturers could combine and send one man who would represent a 
number of noncompeting lines of goods. In the case of one salesman 
who recently visitea Santo Domingo the results were quite satisf actorv. 

The city of Santo Domingo is the best place in the country to estab- 
lish a general agency. Some of the commission houses here have 
branch houses in other cities, though none maintain travelers who 
visit the various parts of the country. Among the agencies for 
American goods that have been established in tne city during the 
past year are several for drugs and pharmaceutical products, type- 
writers, boots and shoes, safety razors, cash registers, disinfectants, 
computing machines, and woodworking machinery. A large por- 
tion of the American goods used in the Santo Domingo district are 
ordered directly from the manufacturers or through general agents 
or mail-order houses in New York. There is believed to be an oppor- 
tunity for the extension of American trade in agricultural implements 
and tools, chiefly the latter, drugs and chemicals, beer, cotton goods 
and cotton thread, hats and caps, leather and leather goods (including 
boots and shoes), confectionery and chocolates, jewelry and watches, 
glass and glassware, hardware, and furniture. 
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CREDITS, PACKING, AND SHIPPING REQUIREMENTS. 

As a result of direct steamship facilities American goods can be 
obtained much more quickly than European, and as a result are 
usually given the preference. In general, cheapness is a question 
of greater importance than quality. This is due not only to the 
generally simple tastes of the people, but to the fact that high duties 
greatly add to the cost of the goods. The terms granted by American 
houses are usually satisfactory, though local men expect terms of at 
least 60 or 90 days and longer periods; sometimes credits for six 
months are granted by European houses. European packing is 
generally somewhat superior to the American. 

In view of the time required to obtain the goods after ordering, 
it is important that price lists and full terms be forwarded with 
catalogues. An American house lost an order recently through 
failure to comply with these necessary rules. 

Dominican invoice and other shipping requirements (information 
as to which can be obtained from the Dominican consul in New York) 
should be strictly complied with. Failure to do so has at times 
resulted in the levying of penalties against American shippers. 

THE EXPORT TRADE. 

In 1913 the United States took, according to the figures of the re- 
ceivership of customs, 53.49 per cent of the total exports of the 
Dominican Republic, or shipments to the value of $5,600,768. This 
showed a considerable decrease from the value of exports taken in 
1912, which amounted to $7,274,606, or 58.74 per cent. 

The following statistics indicate the share of each country in the 
export trade of the Republic for 1912 and 1913: 



Countries. 



1912. 



Value. 



Per- 
centage. 



1913. 



Value. 



Per- 
centage. 



United States 

United Kingdom.. 

Germany. 

France 

Italy 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

All other countries 

Total 



$7,274,6 

1,242,9 

1,774,0 

933,2 

26,9 

15,4 

48,2 



606 


58.74 


980 


10.04 


049 


14.32 


212 


7.52 


999 


.22 


429 


.12 


220 


.39 


753 


8.65 



$5,600,768 
241,810 
2,068,384 
887,907 
20,430 
27,536 
28,994 
1,594,118 



12,385,248 



100.00 



10,469,947 



53.49 

2.31 

19.76 

8.48 

.19 

.26 

.28 

15.23 



100.00 



Germany showed the greatest increase of all countries taking Do- 
minican exports, its share increasing from 14.32 per cent of the total 
($1,774,049) in 1912 to 19.76 per cent ($2,068,384) in 1913. The 
United Kingdom showed the greatest decrease, viz, from 10.04 per 
cent ($1,242,980) in 1912 to 2.31 per cent ($241,810) in 1913. Only 
the United States, Germany, France, and the United Kingdom of 
the countries separately listed in the receivership figures took exports 
in excess of 1 per cent of the total. 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS AND COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 

The principal exports of the Republic for last year and the coun- 
tries of destination are given in the following table: 



Articles. 



United 
States. 



United 
King- 
dom. 



Germany. 



France. 



Other 
countries. 



Total. 



Animals, live 

Bananas 

Cacao , 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes.. 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Copra 

Gums and resins 

Goatskins 

Hides of cattle 

Honey. 



Tobacco, leaf 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Vegetable fiber (cotton) . . 
All other vegetable fiber.. 

Wax 

Woods: 

Mahogany 

Lignum-YitsB 

All other 

All other exports 



Total. 



1295,750 

2,774,670 

6,865 

19,157 

56,545 

3,332 

4,311 

86,921 

11,612 

3,670 

2,193,962 

23,648 

33 

970 



$2,432 
260 



80 
*2*i62 



1,180 
71,056 



1675,233 
14,699 
2,148 
44,089 
2,117 
3,288 
215 
122,722 
76,909 



1666,948 

380 

718 

134,584 

180 



17,432 
5,412 



95 
58,166 



1,019,602 



12,671 

10,477 
31,620 
19,136 
45,418 



47,163 

2,847 

25,821 

30,548 



95,441 

1,203 

267 

5,217 

5,234 



18,497 
*26,250 
"9*263" 



1,331 
5,131 
1,775 



$97,695 
636 
672 



21,778 



1,440 

730 

1,540 

385,538 

60,028 

15,040 

17,102 



2,070 

1,812 

12,942 

51,386 



5,600,768 



241,810 



2,068,384 



887,907 



1,671,078 



$97,695 

296,386 

4,119,955 

22,204 

22,023 

257,076 

5,629 

9,761 

88,576 

152,496 

88,711 

3,650,556 

1,121,775 

15,168 

85,398 

17,102 

118,038 

60,913 
37,877 
68,247 
134,361 



10,469,947 



QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF EXPORTS FOE TWO YEARS. 

The export trade for two years, with the quantities and values of 
the principal items, follow (1 kilo = 2.2 pounds): 



Articles. 



1912 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1913 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Animals, live 

Bananas >. 

Cacao 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Copra 

Gums and resins 

Hides and skins (except hides of cattle). 

Hides of cattle 

Honey.. 



.bunches. 
kilos. 



223,492 
20,832,602 



Sugar, raw. 

Tobacco, leaf 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Vegetable fibers (except cotton). 

Wax..."*.*".*.*****.*".".***!*.*/.*.".*.".*. 

Wood: 

Mahogany 

Lignum-vltse 

All other 

All other exports 



...kilos. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.gallons. 

kilos. 

....do... 



650,580 

2,259,147 

22,938 

24,505 

133,284 

347,332 

161,130 

88,775,297 

5,754,649 



.kilos, 
.do... 

..tons, 
.do... 
.do... 
.kilos. 



350,042 
266,801 

487 

3,221 

64,288 

125,156 



$60,035 

111,746 

4,248,724 

49,401 

12,535 

566,167 

899 

8*663 

97,181 

122,391 

77,451 

5,841,357 

670,337 

11,820 

18,262 

101,298 

148,700 

11,738 
63,142 
51,531 
111,870 



592,804 
19,470,827 



958,093 

1,048.922 

65,510 

26,775 

114,308 

426,846 

303,410 

78,849,465 

9,790,398 



242,221 
212,572 

3,218 
2,217 



Total.. 



12,385,248 



$97,695 

296,386 

4,119,955 

22,204 

22,023 

257,076 

5,629 

9,761 

88,576 

152,495 

88,711 

3,660,556 

1,121,775 

15,168 

17,102 

85,398 

118,038 

60,913 
37,877 
68,247 
134,362 



10,469,947 
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DECLARED EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 

According to the declared export returns of American consular 
officers in the Dominican Republic the exports to the United States 
amounted to $5,957,660 in 1913 and $8,860,001 in 1912, exclusive of 
returned American goods. The difference between the Receivership 
and consular figures is undoubtedly principally due to the fact that 
quantities of sugar, coffee, cacao, and honey are shipped to the United 
States, but in fact intended for transshipment to Canadian or European 
ports. 

The following were the principal articles and their values exported 
to the United States as invoiced at the American consulates and 
agencies in the Republic: 



Articles. 



1913 



1913 



Articles. 



1912 



1913 



SANTO DOMINGO. 



Cacao 

Coffee 

Goatskins 

Hides 

Honey 

Sugar 

Wax 

Woods 

All other articles.. 



Total. 



AZUA. 



Coffee 

Cedar 

Fustic 

Goatskins 

Gumgaiac. 

Hides 

Honey 

Lignum-vitae 

Mahogany 

Sugar 

Sheepskins 

Satinwood 

Wax 

All other articles- 



Total 

SAN PEDRO DE MACORI3. 



Cacao 

Mahogany. 



Sugar 

Wax 

All other articles.. 



Total. 



1336,624 

130,212 

8,722 

5,090 

32,312 

686,270 

37,436 

23,610 

4 381 



1,264,657 



41,500 

3,280 

743 

33,087 
6,232 
2,479 
4,440 

29,988 

1,125 

308,659 

1,845 



13,606 
2,373 



449,357 



144,031 

1,139 

46,396 

3,381,520 

5,373 

1,992 



1216,577 
64,339 
11,241 
12,029 
36,771 
228,051 
19,617 
25,823 
5,300 



619,748 



20,379 
2,418 
4,546 

33,829 
7,090 

13,078 

11,615 

31,373 
1,982 

76,323 
1,895 
9,280 

16,799 
1,505 



232,112 



260,963 

24,805 

19,436 

1,306,786 

7,409 

3,271 



3,580,451 



1,622,670 



PUERTO PLATA. 



Bananas 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Goatskins 

Mahogany 

Tobacco 

All other articles.. 



Total. 



MONTE CRISTI. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Goatskins 

Honey 

Logwood 

Mahogany 

Satinwood 

Specie 

All other articles. ...... 



Total. 



SAMANA. 

Cacao 

Coconuts 

Copra 

Wax 

All other articles. . . . 



Total. 



SANCHEZ. 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Skins 

Wax 

All other articles 



Total 

Grand total.. 



$111,500 

624,133 

161,279 

64,740 

28,282 

1,953 

3,821 

1,503 



$295,750 
662,092 
21,611 



28,882 
1,190 
3,556 
1,944 



997,211 



1,015,025 



1,343 
15,933 

16,784 
4,285 



1,308 

7,104 

608 



1,497 

963 

16,462 

450 

3,334 

1,347 

3,793 

29,935 

791 



47,365 



58,572 



169,041 

11,339 

892 

893 

3,109 



168,059 

24,697 

2,121 

1,031 

1,328 



185,274 



197,236 



2,274,767 

52,156 

1,655 

4,823 

2,285 



2,197,832 

11,001 

2,355 

626 

483 



2,335,686 



2,212,297 



8,860,001 



5,957,860 



The exports to Porto Rico during 1913 were valued at $32,147, 
compared with $42,672 for 1912. These were made up principally of 
leather, fence posts, mules, and railroad ties. There were no snip- 
ments to the rhilippine Islands or Hawaii. 
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SHIPPING ACCOMMODATIONS, 

American registered vessels^ principally steamships, continue to 
carry most of the foreign Dominican trade. Germany comes second 
and France third. Norwegian vessels continue to increase their 
importance in this commerce. 

There has been marked improvement within the past year in trans- 
portation facilities for both foreign and coastwise Dominican trade, 
with a material reduction of freight rates, the cost of carriage now 
being at a minimum charge, while much time is saved by the increased 
shipping facilities. 

Two new freight services were inaugurated from American ports to 
the principal ports of the Dominican Republic during the closing months 
of 1913. These were the Donald Line, with biweekly sailings from 
New York, and the Seeberg Line, with monthly sailings from Mobile. 
The principal cargo brought by the latter from the United States is 
lumber and flour. The Donald Line brings general cargo and takes 
back sugar ; mahogany, and other products of the Republic. As a 
"result of this new service, there followed a general reduction of freight 
rates to American and European ports. A new freight and pas- 
senger service has also been established between France, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico and Sanchez, Samana, and Puerto Plata by the Com- 
pagnie Generate Transatlantique. 

The Clyde Santo Domingo Line has a weekly freight and passenger 
service between the principal j>orts of the Republic and New York, 
and the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, the Hamburg- Ameri- 
can line, and the Sobrinos de Herrera (Cuban) have a monthly serv- 
ice from the principal ports of the Sapto Domingo consular district 
to Porto Rico and other West Indian islands. 

VESSELS IN THE COASTWISE AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

The total entrances and clearances of all vessels at the various 
Dominican ports during 1913, according to the figures of the Receiver- 
ship of Dominican Customs, were as follows: 

ENTRANCES. 





Steamships. 


Sailing vessels. 


Ports. 


With cargo. 


In ballast. 


With cargo. 


In ballast 




No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


No. 


Regis- 

tered 

tonnage. 


COASTWISE TRADE. 
Axua 


. 82 
54 
101 
178 
41 
38 
36 
58 
199 


55,470 
12,364 
36,717 
105,511 
90,446 
87,117 
79,659 
130,259 
184,711 


58 
1 
9 
140 
17 
27 
21 
31 
134 


26,976 
307 
13,663 
99,982 
18,050 
59,051 
48,472 
57,167 
138,371 


134 
249 
391 
302 
91 
497 
323 
136 
449 


3,820 
4,031 
5,442 

11,447 
1,441 
6,692 
5,176 
4,117 

15,563 


38 
9 

72 
519 

10 
135 
168 
161 
304 


1,751 
504 


BflTfthona 


La Romans - 


427 




6,875 
94 


Monte Cristi 


Puerto Plata : 


1,365 

1,609 

788 


Samana - T 


Sanchez. ..,,.*. 


Santo Pomingo 


6,735 




Total. 


787 


782,254 


438 


462,039 12.572 


57,729 


1,416 


20,148 




===== 
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Steamships. 


Sailing vessels. 


Ports, 


With cargo. 


In ballast. 


With cargo. 


In ballast. 




No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


No. 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


FOBEION TRADE. 

Asna 


1 

1 

11 
40 
38 
66 


689 

1,175 

9,211 

43,293 

84,577 

123,920 


13 


11,770 


1 
5 
8 
19 


76 

405 

1,490 

6,838 


11 
13 


1,542 


Barahona - r 




lift Romans T T 


8 
32 
11 
65 
1 
5 
31 


4,074 
27,217 
20,896 
86,621 

1,892 
11,078 
25,889 




Macoris 


41 
11 
30 
2 


3,898 


Monte Cristi 


80 


Puerto Plata 


12 
2 
7 

35 


881 

521 

1,589 

5,396 


459 


Samana . .. .. . TT 


96 




11 
45 


23,575 
54,806 




Panto Domingo - , -,. r --- 


12 


907 






Total. 


213 


341,246 


166 


189,437 


89 


17,196 


120 


7,981 







CLEARANCES. 



COASTWISE TRADE. 

Asna ......,- 


92 
54 
39 

136 
43 
60 
38 
42 

265 


40,837 
13,351 
12,254 
98,070 
87,798 
132,648 
83,072 
102,733 
199,824 


45 
2 

78 
188 
17 
29 
26 
28 
83 


39,544 

245 

43,707 

137,016 
36,552 
52,332 
63,049 
56,718 

126,851 


128 
216 

97 
443 

84 
408 
355 
145 
647 


2,686 
3,536 
1,637 
9,549 
1,697 
5,682 
6,247 
3,381 
17,752 


29 
55 
380 
454 
20 
243 
171 
175 
218 


1,436 


Barfthona T -- 


735 


La Romana ,. 


4,617 




9,279 
205 


Monte Cristi. 


Puerto Plata 


2,590 


Samana , , . T - 


1,208 


Sanchez -r-- T -. 


1,597 
4,355 


Santo Potningn .'..,,._ T . T . T _, 






TotaL 


769 


770,587 


496 


556,014 


2,523 


52,067 


1,745 


26,022 






FOREIGN TRADE. 

Asna. 


1 
1 

12 
39 
30 
54 
2 
19 
30 


689 
307 
12,771 
32,141 
64,215 
73,675 
4,790 
40,171 
36,790 


14 


12,476 


29 
24 


3,130 
1,913 






Barahona 


3 

6 
47 
10 
35 

1 
2 
20 


229 


La Romana 


2 
24 
15 
19 
1 
1 
45 


1,126 
23,903 
33,141 
24,201 
1,892 
1,704 
47,136 


1,204 


Macoris. T - , . . , , 


4 

1 
4 
1 


3,937 
679 
480 
69 


4,561 


Monte Cristi 


47 


Puerto Plata 


3,770 
27 


Samana 


Sanchez - , . , 


1.U3 


Pftnto Domingo . 


18 


2,209 


3,991 




TotaL 


188 


265,549 


121 


145,579 


81 


12,417 


124 


14,942 





SHIPPING FREIGHT RATES. 

The rates on inbound freight for most articles of importance, 
based on New York, initial point, but practically the same from 
European ports, are as follows: 

Cents. 

Effects, by weight per 100 pounds. . 15 

Effects, by measure „ per cubic foot. . 6 

Specific articles of import: 

Soap per 160 pounds. . 15 

Potatoes * per barrel. . 25 

Meats, beans, fish, bacon, sugar, and peas do 30 

Flour, rice, and raisins per 100 pounds . . 10 

In the class charged for by cubic foot measurement the uniform 
price of 6 cents per foot obtains — for example, merchandise, furniture, 
sole leather, etc. In case goods, packages, wood is included at $5.25 
per 1,000 feet, herring 2 cents per case, nails 15 cents per drum, 
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shovels 15 cents per dozen, lard and butter 25 cents per case, cotton- 
seed oil, etc., 15 cents per 100 pounds. 

The rates for outbound freight for foreign countries in March of 
this year were as follows per lOfr pounds: 



Cents. 

Cacao 50 

Coffee (clean) 40 

Coffee (in shell or hull) 50 

Cotton seed 35 

Cotton 60 



Cents. 

Hides and skins 80 

Honey Tin barrels) 50 

Honey (in hive) 35 

Tobacco (in bales) 35 

Woods 35 



It should be noted, however, that these rates are subject to change 
at any time. 

RAILWAY FACILITIES. 

The absence of good roads and of any railroads, except the Northern 
Dominican Railroad from Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca, and 
the Samana and Santiago Railroad from Sanchez to La Vega, with 
branches to San Francisco de Macoris and Salcedo, has greatly 
retarded the development of the country. 

Several American railway men recently visited the Santo Domingo 
district as a preliminary to commencing construction on a proposed 
new line of railroad. A number of individuals have secured a con- 
cession from the Dominican Government for constructing a railway 
from. Manzanillo Bay, on the northern coast of the Dominican 
Republic near the Haitian border, to the interior town of La Vega. 
The railway will run through the Yaque Valley, and will place the 
important interior towns of Santiago, Moca, and La Vega in direct 
communication with the coast by a line which will have no grades 
greater than 2 per cent. The present Puerto Plata-Santiago-Moca 
Railroad has to cross a mountain range by means of a rack at a grade 
of over 10 per cent. Manzanillo Bay is said to have a splendid pro- 
tected harbor, with deep water close to the shore. The distance to 
Santiago is about 80 miles, and to the terminus, La Vega, about 
115 miles. 

Among the consequences of such a railroad would be the rapid 
springing up of a new port at Manzanillo Bay, which would soon 
become the most important harbor on the northern coast; the com- 

Earative if not absolute decline of Puerto Plata, unless very extensive 
arbor and railway improvements should be made; and the develop- 
ment of large tracts of fertile country in the neighborhood of the 
Yaqui Valley. 

Tne road will be constructed under contract with an American 
railroad builder, and all supplies and materials will be purchased in 
the United States. [The address of the contractor may be had from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and its branches.] 

LAWS AND LEGISLATION. 

TRADE-MARK LAW. 

By a law of July 18, 1912, the trade-mark law of the Dominican 
Republic was substantially changed. The principal change was in 
regard to the length of time for which a mark may be registered and 
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the fees for registration. Article 8 of the law, covering this point, 
formerly read: 

The registration of a mark shall be valid for all purposes for 20 years, at the termi- 
nation of which it may be renewed, and so on, successively. The registration shall be 
considered null and void should tne owner of the registered mark make no use of it 
within a period of one year. 

Article 8 of the law as revised has the following tenure: 

The registration of a mark will be valid for all purposes for 10, 15, or 20 years, and 
the fee for each mark shall be as follows: $15 for 10 years, $20 for 15 years; or $25 for 
20years. 

The Secretarfa de Estado de Fomento [The Government office at which application 
for the registration of a trade-mark must be made] will not consider any application 
for registration unless it is accompanied with a receipt showing that the applicant 
has paid at some office of the treasury the proper amount as provided for in the 
present article. This money will remain in tne treasury office as a deposit until 
the Secretario de Fomento shall have passed upon the application. If the registra- 
tion of the trade-mark is granted, the money will enter into the Government funds; 
otherwise it will be returned to the applicant. 

At the expiration of the term for which registration is valid the registration may 
be renewed on payment of the fees as herein stipulated. 

The registration will be considered null and void if within a period of one year no 
use shall be made of the trade-mark by the owner. 

IMMIGRATION LAW. 

The immigration law of the Dominican Republic provides that 
persons arriving in the country in sailing vessels, those who enter by 
the land frontier, and all except first-class steamship passengers who 
come in steamships, shall be considered as laborers. All persons 
embarking from abroad in sailing vessels, and all but first-class 
passengers coming in on steamships, shall each deposit $50 American 
gold, in the ag;ency or office of the ship at the time transportation is 
purchased, which amount shall be returned by the agency or office of 
the ship at the place of landing in the Dominican Republic, upon the 
presentation of the proper receipt from the foreign steamship agent 
or house. An immigration inspection office is established in the 
capital of the Republic, with branch offices at the ports. No ship 

Eroceding from abroad shall land its passengers before examination 
y the immigration inspector. 

LAND TITLES. 

One of the great difficulties in the development of the Dominican 
Republic is the chaotic condition of land titles, due to the so-called 
peso titles, or rights in certain undivided lands to the value of a 
certain amount. In spite of the law of 1911 for the division of these 
conpnunal lands there are obstacles making the division in most cases 
impossible. Many of these peso titles are also probably fraudulent. 
To remedy this condition an American lawyer, resident in Santo 
Domingo, in conjunction with certain Dominican lawyers, have 
framed a bill, which it is hoped will be adopted by Congress. The bill 
provides for the granting of "dominio" or fee simple titles to persons 
who are both in possession of peso titles and of the land, which latter 
they are actually cultivating, in the absence of objection by interested 
persons, sustained by the court, and for the granting of documentary 
legal titles to persons who have been in possession for 30 years or 
over, though without peso or other titles. 
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NEW LAWS AND DECREES. 

A decree of the President of December 3, 1913, providing for a 
permanent exposition of the products of the Republic, to be located 
m the Department of Agriculture and Immigration will be of interest 
to agriculturists. Samples and information in regard to these 

Eroducts are to be sent to Dominican consular officers that it may be 
rought to the attention of importers abroad. 
By a decree of the President of September 15, 1913, it was provided 
that the fees for the certification of consular invoices and manifests 
indicated in paragraphs 9 and 13 of Article 83 of the organic law of the 
consular corps should be in the future collected by the customhouse 
where the merchandise is entered instead of by the consular officers, 
and that the money so obtained be destined exclusively for the 
payment of the honorarios of the consular corps. The decree went 
into effect on November 15, 1913. 
A circular of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of February 15, 1913, 

f provided that, in cases where importers were penalized because of 
ailure to comply properly with tne regulations for shippers, and a 
Dominican consular officer was responsible for the error, the penalty 
collected by the customhouse would be assessed against the consular 
officer responsible, and deducted from his salary or fees and the 
amount returned to the importer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PARCELS POST SERVICE WITH UNITED STATES. 

Direct parcels post service between the Republic and the United 
States went into effect in January, 1913. Parcels may be addressed 
to any post office, but the receiver at an inland office where there is 
no customhouse must appoint' an agent to attend the examination of 
the goods at the port ofentry and pay the duty before the parcel can 
be forwarded to its destination. The service, therefore, will be more 
convenient and readily available to the port towns than to those 
remote from customhouses. That it will, nevertheless, be a decided 
advantage in the development of American trade is not to be doubted. 
A parcel post with France has been in effect for several years, parcels 
arriving here once a month. A similar service to Germany is under 
consideration. The rates with the United States are 12 cents a 
pound, with a maximum weight of 11 pounds. 

CURRENCY AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The commercial language of the Republic is Spanish, in which the 
newspapers are published. The standard currency is the gold 
dollar equivalent in value to the United States dollar. Dominican 
pesos and subdivisions thereof fluctuate in value. The metric 
system of weights and measures is in use. Of the old Dominican 
weights and measures, the quintal = 4 arrobas = 46 kilos = 101 .4 pounds ; 
vera = 32.91 inches. The rostal Union rates are in vogue. 
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COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS. 

On February 8, 1907, a convention was signed between the Domini- 
can Republic and the United States for the purpose of securing and 
maintaining to the Republic peace within its holders and with all 
the world— the former, by cutting off the pecuniary inducements 
to revolution; and the latter, by removing the cause of differences 
with other nations growing out of failure to discharge governmental 
liabilities. Both of these ends are served in the collecting by the 
American Government of the Dominican customs revenue. 

The Dominican Government through this convention secured the 
necessary funds for important public works, such as port works, 
railroads, bridges, roadways, and other necessities for the progress 
of the country. 

PUERTO PLATA CONSULAR DISTRICT. 

The Puerto Plata consular district comprises the northern half of 
the Dominican Republic, known locally as the Cibao. This area 
includes the ports of Puerto Plata, Monte Cristi, Samana, and San- 
chez, as well as the important interior towns of Santiago, Moca, La 
Vega, and San Francisco de Macoris. Santiago is the second largest 
city in the Republic, Puerto Plata is the second port in importance, 
and Sanchez leads aU others in the exportation 01 cacao. The entire 
region is agricultural and the two principal products are cacao and 
tobacco. Other products which figure in the exports are bananas, 
cotton, coffee, hides and skins, honey, and wax. 

INCREASE IN THE IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE. 

Business was active during the first seven months ol 1913, but 
internal troubles which began in August caused a reaction which was 
felt in all lines. 

During the first months of 1914 business was fair, but from April 
23 to the present (May 21) complete stagnation has prevailed and 
many business houses are supposed to be in anything but a satis- 
factory condition. 

The total imports during 1913 amounted to $3,835,489, an increase 
of $796,280 over 1912, and exports were $5,419,807, an increase of 
$124,862. The total exports from the district in 1913 represented 
52 per cent of the exports from the whole Republic and the imports 
into the district represented 41 per cent of the total into the Republic. 

THE IMPORT TRADE BY PORTS. 

The increase in the value of the imports from $3,039,209 in 1912 
to $3,835,489 in 1913, is accounted for in a number of ways. The 
export trade was in a fairly healthy condition. Owing to disturbed 
conditions during 1912, stocks were exhausted and new supplies were 
necessary. The vear witnessed considerable building activity and 
the installation oi electric light. The last item was probably respon- 
sible for the increased importation of manufactures of iron and steel, 
which amounted to $439,539 in 1913, compared with $271,768 in 
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1912. Other items showing a considerable increase in the imports 
from 1912 were cotton manufactures from $798,329 to $933,724, oils 
from $132,662 to $188,712, provisions from $165,944 to $237,713, 
leather from $82,117 to $123,195, and sugar and confectionery from 
$77,405 to $92,384. 

Statistics are not available showing the country of origin of the 
imports, but they are probably the same as in other years. The 
United States furnishes more than all the rest of the world, and Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom, ranking in the order named, 
are the only serious competitors for the trade. 

The following tables snow the imports into the ports of the con- 
sular district for 1913: 



Articles. 



Puerto 
Plata. 



Monte 
Cristi. 



Total. 



Agricultural implements 

Aptn^ftlg 

Book s, map s, and other printed matter 

Breadstufls: 

Wheat floor 

Allother 

Chemicals, drags, and dyes 

Coal 

Cotton, and manufactures of. 

Earthen, stone, and china ware 

Fibers, vegetable, manufactures of.. 

Fish, preserved, and fish products 

Fruits and nnts 

Glass and glassware 

Grease, resins, and caustic soda for manufacture of 

soap 

Gums and resins 

Hats and caps * 

Iron and steel 

Jewelry, including watches and clocks 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Malt liquors: Beer in bottles...-. 

Metals, and manufactures of, n. e. s 

oils..: 

Paints, pigments, and colors 

Paper, ana manufactures of. 

Perfumery and cosmetics 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products 

Rice 

Rubber, manufactures of 

Silk, manufactures of 

Soap 

Sugar and confectionery 

Umbrellas and canes 

Vegetables 

Vehicles and boats. .» 

Wines, liquors, and distilled spirits 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of 

All other articles 

Total 



$27,626 
8,442 
6,297 

111,912 
23,707 
58,979 
21,595 

582,742 
11,350 
48,521 
48,099 
6,769 
10,894 

67,151 

333 

28,720 

313,562 
30,441 
82,083 
38,900 
17,531 

106,553 
17,654 
30,880 
14,671 

134,359 

196,474 
5,349 
31,246 
21,131 
57,517 
8,418 
10,872 
5,859 
12,017 
71,682 
20,461 
76,743 



16,913 

3 

220 

18,868 
2,272 
5,479 



74,303 
733 
3,607 
6,379 
1,906 
1,001 



141 
2,155 

30,118 

229 

7,355 

5,550 

882 

18,072 
1,231 
2,164 
1,294 

14,222 

31,780 
1,001 
1,087 
8,026 
8,134 
80 
1,416 
4,181 
1,878 

10,422 
1,261 
6,165 



$2,832 
16 
562 

10,778 
1,957 
2,575 

34,436 
2,255 
3,434 
5,314 
663 
1,393 

347 

144 
1,282 
11,411 

134 
4,260 
2,336 

850 
6,136 

804 

1,097 

1,007 

10,381 

15,488 

119 

381 

193 

3,804 

2 

3,935 

113 
1,858 
16,795 

821 
4,936 



$20,455 

122 

3,514 

59,146 
14,462 
23,742 

7,216 
242,243 

5,880 
42,562 
43,687 

4,389 



3,017 

230 

7,958 

84,448 
6,887 

29,497 

23,734 
4,581 

57,951 
4,518 
9,853 
7,719 

78,751 

117,642 

1,634 

8,037 

12,352 

22,929 
3,869 
5,966 
9,023 

11,520 

17,080 
7,744 

20,811 



$57,825 

1 10,033 

10,593 

200,704 
42,398 
90,775 
28,818 

933,724 
20,218 
98,124 

103,479 
13,727 
18,886 

70,884 
848 

40,115 
439,539 

37,691 
123,195 

70,520 

23,844 
188,712 

24,207 

24', 691 
237,713 
361,384 
8,103 
40,731 
41,702 
92,384 
12,369 
22,189 
19,176 
27,273 
115,979 
30,287 
108,655 



2,367,539 



280,877 



154,856 1,030,767 



3,835,489 



* Includes animals at border customhouse of Dajabon to the value of $1,450. 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 

Cacao is the chief article of export from the district, and in 1913 it 
ranked first among the exports of the entire Republic. More cacao 
is received in New York from Santo Domingo tnan from any other 
one source. 

The tobacco crop showed a substantial gain over that of 1912, 
increasing from about 6,600 tons, valued at $519,970 in 1912, to about 
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9,000 tons, valued at $1,101,990 in 1913. The bulk of the tobacco 
crop is shipped to Hamburg, where it is in demand on account of its 
low price. The imperfect method of preparation and cultivation is 
the reason usually assigned for the low price commanded by the 
Dominican tobacco. 

The export of bananas in 1913 amounted to 591,500 steins, valued 
at $295,750, the output being more than double that of the previous 
year. All the bananas exported are shipped from the plantation at 
Sosua and are destined for the United States. A severe storm in 
December caused great havoc on the plantation, and the prospects 
for the 1914 crop are discouraging. 

The coffee exports decreased m value from $280,035 in 1912, to 
$81,015 in 1913, due to the Smaller yield. The cotton exports also 
declined in value from $101,298 in 1912, to $85,392 in 1913. This is 
thought to be due to the abandonment of the culture by small 
farmers, owing to the fact that unsettled conditions have taken them 
away from their labor and made them cautious of planting a crop 
that requires such careful attention. 

The other minor articles of export, such as skins, honey and wax, 
coconuts, etc., showed small gains or losses which call for no special 
comment. 

SHIPMENTS BY PORTS. 

The value of the exports from each port in the Puerto Plata con- 
sular district during 1913 was as follows: 



Articles. 


Puerto 
Plata. 


Monte 
Cristi. 


Samana. 


Sanchez. 


Dajabon. 


Total 


AniTafe? T'1v© stock r 


911,660 

285,760 

1,033,710 








818,387 


$30,047 

285,750 

3,508,887 

14,884 
21,001 
81,815 
5,629 

42,717 
99,983 
23,483 


Bananas T T T - - 








Cacao 




8171,561 


$2,303,616 




Chemicals, drugs, and dyes, raw materials 
for 


814,884 








21,801 






Coffee 


48,346 


17,068 


16,380 




Copra 


5,628 




Hides and skins: 

OoatsVtns 


24,964 

48,223 

4,686 

6 

1,003,207 
2,930 
66,978 
23,269 
1,663 
8,583 
18,667 


16,346 
14,641 
14,478 


1,417 

83,663 

1,755 




Hides of cattle. '. , 


2,466 
2,524 




Honey a 


40 


Molasses. 




Tobacco: 

Leaf 


10,360 

240 

18,414 

14,570 

1,264 
10,064 

3,865 




54,867 


33,576 
10,578 


1,101,990 
13,748 
85,392 


Cigars and cigarettes t 




Vegetable fibers (cotton) 






Wax 


1,833 


11,113 




60,875 
2,827 
14,067 
25,797 


Wood (mahogany) 




All other woods .11 


280 
1,684 




140 
600 


All other e^ c portSx....x..... J t ^ 


1,181 




Total 


2,587,421 


137,185 


207,888 


2,423,872 


63,231 


5,419,807 





EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 



The exports to the United States during 1913 as invoiced at the 
American consulate at Puerto Plata and the agencies at Monte Cristi, 
Samana, and Sanchez were valued at $3,483,130, compared with 
$3,565,536 for 1912. The value of the principal items invoiced is 
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Sven on page 25. The following table shows the quantities invoiced 
r the United States: 



Articles. 



1912 



1913 



Articles. 



1912 



1913 



FROM PUERTO PLATA. 

Bananas. stems. 

Cacao pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Cotton do... 

Goatskins do... 

Mahogany square feet. 

Satinwood do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Wax do... 



223,000 
5,749,679 
1,270,443 

325,124 
77,592 

28,698 



FBOM MONTE CBISTX. 

Coffee pounds. 

Cotton do... 

Fustic tons. 

Goatskins pounds. 

Honey gallons. 

Logwood tons. 

Mahogany square feet. 



38,986 
2,097 



8,800 
89,432 



46,492 
8,640 



591,500 

5,228,851 
168,525 



86,678 

16,090 

4,560 

35,559 

491 



5,790 

5,555 

16* 

49,442 

900 

404 

23,576 



FBOM MONTE CEISTI— Cont'd. 

Satinwood square feet. . 

Wax pounds. 

TBOM SAMANA. 

Cacao pounds. 

Coconuts nuts. 

Copra pounds. 

Hides do... 

Honey gallons. 

Wax pounds. 

TBOM SANCHEZ. 

Cacao pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Honey gallons. 

Goatskins pounds. 

Wax do... 



16,888 



1,746,404 

507,130 

19,709 

8,576 

850 

3,620 



20,481,990 

361,265 

3,898 

4,094 

8,553 



58,447 
1,010 



1,494,601 

847,555 

36,138 

5,944 

450 

2,024 



17,952,066 
74,247 
275 
4,433 
1,036 



There were invoiced at the consulate at Puerto Plata during 1913 
for shipment to Porto Rico articles valued at $4,499, compared with 
$8,491 for 1912. Those for 1913 consisted principally of animals, 
corn, and charcoal. 

MONTE CRIST! PROVINCE. 

American Consular Agent I. T. Petit, of Monte Cristi, reports that 
the value of imports into the port in 1913 was $280,877, against 
$208,060 for the previous year, while similar figures for exports were 
$137,195 and $144,741. The value of imports from the United States, 
according to statistics obtained from the customs department of this 

Eort, during 1913 amounted to $227,197, exceeding the same in 1912 
y $95,390. The exports invoiced for the United States amounted 
to $58,572, exceeding the values of 1912 by $11,207. 

The foreign trade of this Province in general showed more activity 
and a marked increase in quantity and value than in the preceding 
two years, and the outlook for the present year appears to oe favor- 
able. Local industries continue to De entirely agricultural. 

At a large estate owned by an American company (West Indies 
Plantations Co.), in the vicinity of this port, there are now 500 acres 
under cultivation, mostly in cotton. Its cotton crop of 1913 was all 
exported to England and sold there at 25 cents per pound. It is 
understood that the growers have been offered 35 cents by the English 
buyers, provided that they can contract to supply certain fixed 
quantities, permanently and reliably, of uniform quality. Outside 
of the large plantation cotton growing in this Province has declined 
considerably and but little is produced at present. This is due to 
the wholesale abandonment of cotton and other agricultural pro- 
ductions during the revolution, which lasted a year in tins district 
(December, 1911, to December, 1912), and the discouragingly unset- 
tled and uncertain conditions which have prevailed ever since. Very 
•few now plant cotton for a crop. 
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ALFALFA AND POTATO CULTIVATION — APIARIES — ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 

The West Indies Plantations Co. has experimented with alfalfa 
growing with good results. Irish potatoes are also cultivated with 
excellent results, the yield being both abundant and of a superior 
quality. The cultivation of this tuber will probably be undertaken 
on a large scale at the close of this year for exportation to the United 
States, if permission can be obtained for the entry of these potatoes 
during the winter months; otherwise they will be shipped to England. 
It is stated that these potatoes are quite free from disease, and from 
appearances they are certainly fine specimens. All of this is of course 
done by means of irrigation oh an extensive scale on the plantation 
of the company, the rainfall here being scant. 

There are several prosperous apiaries in this Province, working in 
accordance with American methods and with American outfits, and 
the exportation of honey is steadily increasing, all of which goes to 
Germany. 

The highway under construction between this port and the city 
of Santiago has been practically completed to a distance of 33 kilo- 
meters (20 miles) from Monte Cristi. Substantial wooden bridges 
span the dry beds of numerous watercourses which flow after heavy 
rains, affording safe and convenient passage at all times. The road, 
while not macadamized, is nevertheless sufficiently firm, smooth, 
and well graded to insure comfortable and rapid travel in all weathers. 
A good road with gravel surface, well rolled, nas also been constructed 
between the town of Monte Cristi and the port, about three-quarters 
of a mile distant. This very necessary work, executed at the cost of 
the Dominican Government, was performed in 1913. 

SAMANA PROVINCE. 

American Consular Agent F. Lample, of Samana, reports that the 
year 1913 showed an increase in the foreign trade of that port, but 
commercial conditions in general were not greatly changed from the 
preceding year. Imports in 1913 were valued at $154,856, in com- 
parison with $131,172 in 1912. Exports for the same periods were 
$207,988 and $205,220. The exports invoiced at the American con- 
sular agency at Samana for the United States increased in value from 
$185,274 in 1912 to $197,236 in 1913. 

Cacao forms the principal item of export from the Samana district. 
While the total values for the past two years have remained prac- 
tically the same, 1913 showed a decrease of several hundred thousand 
Sounds in total shipments. This decrease has been caused partly 
y the ravages of a destructive insect, which for several years has 
attacked the trees in this Province, and partly by the disturbed 
state of affairs in the country, which has taken farmers away from 
their agricultural occupations. The cacao trees require care, and if 
not looked after at the required time the consequences are immedi- 
ately felt in the next crop. 

Practically all the coconuts exported from the Dominican Repub- 
lic are shipped from this port, and the figures for 1913 show an in- 
crease in value, not on account of any augmentation of production, 
but simply because the remunerative prices obtained for coconuts in 
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the United States have stimulated shippers. The coconut trees in 
this Province are still suffering from the ravages of an insect that, 
if not exterminated by some means or other, will greatly reduce the 
production of nuts, or may even destroy the trees altogether. The 

E reduction of copra, which is dried by solar heat, was greatly aided 
y last year's dry season. 

SANCHEZ PROVINCE. 

American Consular Agent J. Enrique Leroux, of Sanchez, reports 
that the year 1913 showed an increased import trade for that port, 
while the exports, which consist almost entirely of cacao, declined 
both in quantity and value. The total imports for 1913 were 
$1,030,767, against $830,859 in 1912, and the total exports for the 
same periods were $2,423,972 and $2,994,874. The exports invoiced 
at the agency at Sanchez for the United States during 1913 were 
valued at $2,212,297, compared with $2,335,686 in 1912. It is 
believed that the increased importation was partly due to the fact 
that merchants replenished their stocks which were exhausted 
during the disturbed conditions of 1912. 

Sanchez owes its importance to the fact that it is the terminus of 
the Samana & Santiago Railroad, which taps the largest cacao 
growing districts in the Republic. More than 50 per cent of the 
country's cacao shipments are made through this port. 
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